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JUDY DUNSDON 


DOROTHY LIPSEY 


GEORGE NISBET 


Audrey Davies. Private Secretary to 
Director-General. Worked with Mr. Judd in 
LNU, CEWC, and UNA for more years 
than she cares to remember. Until recently 
played hockey regularly for St. Albans 
Ladies but now concentrates in whatever 
leisure is available on walking, gardening 
(rather unwillingly!) and other outdoor 
activities 

Judy Dunsdon. Membership Secretary 
Born in Hampshire. Early childhood in 
India and Malta. Went to nine different 
schools and then after commercial training 
in the motor and fashion world joined UNA 
in 1955 

Joyce Gillow. Secretary United Nations 
Student Association. Born, lived, and edu 
cated in Manchester (English Honours at 
the University). A year doing research on 
the modern American novel. In odd moments 
talks politics, reads novels, and enjoys cook 
ing. Engaged to ex-Treasurer of UNSA 
Robin Howard. Honorary Director of Inter 


national Service Dept. Ex-Guards Officer, 
Cambridge, and Barrister, who came into 
UNA at the time of the Hungarian Rising 
Uncompromising critic and energetic work- 
camper. 

Dorothy Lipsey. Meetings and Visual Aids 
Secretary. Irish and very proud of it 
Married to a doctor. Interested in every- 
thing—especially other people’s opinions. 
Came up in UNA the hard way—as Sec- 
retary of Littlehampton Branch. 

George Nisbet. Bookstall Manager. Born in 
Edinburgh; educated at George Watson's 
College. Fourteen years flying with R.A.F., 
awarded D.F.M., Flight Lieutenant. Area 
representative for Scottish firm. 

Margaret Quass. Assistant Secretary Council 
for Education in World Citizenship since 
1953. Qualified in Social Science (L.S.E.) 
and as a teacher. Sometime L.C.C. Children’s 
Care Organiser. teacher of social studies, 
and Save the Children Fund Relief Worker 
in Germany. (Photo taken in Moscow 1954.) 
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UNA and the C.A.F. 

For those whose unfortunate destiny it 
is to wade through the mass of comment 
on the Central African Federation, 
UNA’s recent resolutions provide a 
welcome clarification. The Preamble to 
the Constitution which was proposed in 
the scheme for Federation gives certain 
guarantees to the people of the Protec- 
torates of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia one of which is that the Pro- 
tectorate form of government should 
continue “for as long as their respective 
peoples so desire”. The fear that an 
undertaking given in a Preamble might 
not be deemed legally binding was dis- 
pelled by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who informed the House of 
Commons that the Preamble “is regarded 
by Her Majesty’s Government as as 
binding legally and morally as any other 
part of the Constitution”. This interpre- 
tation is shared by those in authority at 
Rhodesia House, and it is a thousand 
pities that this vitally important fact is 
not emblazoned across the headlines. 


UNA urges: “That H.M. Government 
take every opportunity to make clear that 
the territories of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland shall continue ‘under the 
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special protection of Her Majesty to 
enjoy separate government for as long 
as their respective peoples so desire’ (as 
stated in the Preamble) and that indepen- 
dent status will not be granted to the 
Federation until the confidence of the 
majority of the people has been gained 
and until this confidence can be ade- 
quately expressed. 

That, in the meantime, in any review 
of the Constitution care should be taken 
to preserve the present powers of the 
U.K. Government as a protecting power 
and not to surrender them to the Federal 
Government. 

That, as the three territorial govern- 
ments, together with the Federal Govern- 
ment and H.M. Government in this 
country are to undertake the promised 
review of the Constitution in 1960, 
H.M. Government shall ensure that 
before the Review Conference meets all 
sections of the population are adequately 
represented in the governments of those 
territories for which the United Kingdom 
is still responsible. 

That the Federal Government itself 
should take effective steps to ensure the 
right of all races in its territory to equal 
protection of the law without discrimina- 
tion.” 





Secretary of State 

We have too much respect for the 
memory of John Foster Dulles to retract 
the criticism which we made of his 
policies. In his immensely articulate and 
formidable mind he seemed to cherish 
a supreme confidence in devising plans 
and policies which frequently took the 
Western Powers beyond the point of 
safety. In an era of corporate, impersonal 
thinking he was indeed a lone ranger who 
possessed a redoubtable capacity to fol- 
low a sustained train of thought. This 
passionate dedicated statesman has left 
the world poorer for his passing. 


No dying note 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: 
“A man’s mind stretched by a new idea 
can never go back to its original dimen- 
sions.” A child who suddenly realises that 
the letters in the alphabet are not just 
isolated sounds and shapes, but meaning- 
ful symbols that form words, has grasped 
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The challenge presented by Soviet 
Communism to the West is as much 
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In this book the nature of Russia’s 
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an idea that will lead to a continuing 
expansion of his mind. Unless we con- 
tinue the process of stretching our minds 
by exploring new ideas the years will 
narrow rather than broaden them. As 
part of this process our Association 
embarked on the Carnegie Discussion 
scheme and we hope in the future to 
engage on a similar venture taking the 
complex problem of Disarmament as our 
subject. 


A little late 

The page-proof stage of United Nations 
News had been reached when the printing 
presses stepped in June. That is why the 
July issue appears in August. Now that a 
settlement has been reached it appears 
rather better to get out the original paper 
quickly than to make substantial changes 
or to bring what was topical up to date. 
Thus any report of General Council held 
in July stands over until the October issue. 
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Personal Call: at Rhodesia House 


So much has been written and said on the grave situation in Central Africa 


that we decided to pay a personal call on 


L. F. G. ANTHONY 


Information Attaché at Rhodesia House 


Whilst expressing neither agreement nor disagreement with the answers to 


our questions it is felt that they will be important and interesting to our 


readers for whom Central Africa produces grave responsibilities. It is the 


intention next time to invite comment on these answers from some other 


African authority. 


You have consistently sought support 
for your policy of Partnership. Does this 
mean partnership between unequal racial 
groups, or between individuals with 
equal opportunities, irrespective of race? 


Partnership means equal opportunity 
for any man regardless of his race. It is 
based on the total rejection of racial 
domination and suppression and a sincere 
endeavour to develop the opportunities 
of the Africans so that they may come to 
take their place as full partners in the 
nation which we are attempting to build 
in the Federation. Where the initial 
disparity is so great the process is inevit- 
ably a long one. It is by economic 
development, the improvement of educa- 
tional and health facilities that we are 
greatly raising the standards of the 
African people. Partnership must not be 
taken to mean a lowering of the long- 
established standards brought to Africa 
by the civilised West. What it does mean 
is advancing the backward people until 
they are well equipped to take full 
advantage of the opportunity which 
partnership offers to every man who is 
qualified to take it. The Federal Prime 
Minister has said: “Partnership means 
that a man is able to take out of it what 


he puts into it. Any man can have what 
he can earn.” 


The qualifications of a voter in Britain 
are clearly stated in the Representation 
of the Peoples Act. What are the qualifi- 
cations for voting in the Federation? 

There is no question at this stage of 
our country’s development of universal 
adult suffrage being introduced, because 
the Federation is a very long way from 
being ready for this type of franchise. 
Therefore, there are certain educational, 
income or property qualifications im- 
posed. New franchises have, however, 
introduced special low-qualification rolls 
for African voters. 


What are the respective numbers of 
each race within each territory who 
qualify for the vote? (a) For the Federal 
Election 1953; (b) For the Federal Elec- 
tion 1958. 

(a) For the Federal Election in 1953 
the enrolment figures were: North- 
ern Rhodesia: 14,588 Europeans, 
3 Africans, 856 Other Races. 
Southern Rhodesia: 48,869 Euro- 
peans, 441 Africans, 1,164 Other 
Races. Nyasaland: 983 Europeans, 
0 Africans, 75 Other Races. 





(b) Now the enrolment figures are: 
Northern Rhodesia: 19,334 Euro- 
peans, 4,762 Africans, 1,877 Other 
Races. Southern Rhodesia: 64,626 
Europeans, 1,774 Africans, 1,687 
Other Races. Nyasaland: 2,177 
Europeans, 38 Africans, 476 Other 
Races. 

(Note: the number of Africans entitled 

to enrol runs into several thousands.) 


What are the average rates of pay for 
European and African workers? 


This would be a. meaningless compari- 
son with most of the Africans in the un- 
skilled classes and almost all the Euro- 
peans in the skilled grades. There are 
many Africans, however, whose earnings 
are well in excess of the European 
average. Between 1953 and 1957 African 
wages and salaries rose from £50.8 
million to £83.7 million—a figure almost 
equal to the European wages and salaries 
for 1953. Here are a few examples of the 
progress made by African workers: 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia have no 
difficulty in finding clerical jobs in Euro- 
pean firms and can earn up to £45 a 
month. On the Northern Rhodesia 
Copperbelt twenty-four categories of jobs 
reserved for Europeans were opened to 
Africans under an advancement scheme. 
Nearly 700 of the 900 posts available 
have already been filled. In Southern 
Rhodesia semi-skilled workers, black and 
white, in the engineering industry can 
earn up to 5s. 4d. per hour. In African 
primary schools in Southern Rhodesia an 
African teacher with a university degree 
can earn between £920 and £1,040 per 
annum, the same as a European teacher 
with the same qualification in the same 
service. The Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment has planned further liberal legisla- 
tion designed to remove discrimination 
in all fields of labour. This will have the 
effect of opening up apprenticeship in 
designated trades on a non-racial basis, 
providing non-discriminatory rates of 
workmen’s compensation, and consoli- 
dating various laws relating to terms and 
conditions of employment. 
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What is being done to bridge the gap? 


African basic wage rates have been 
increased frequently in the last few years 
to meet changes in the costs and stand- 
ards of living, and African incomes in 
the last five years have increased pro 
rata more rapidly than those of Euro- 
peans. Wage rates, however, are also 
related to productivity—and African 
rates as compared with European rates 
do bear some relation to comparable pro- 
ductivity. The surest means of increasing 
African productivity is by the stabilisa- 
tion of labour, better education and 
training for the job, together with main- 
tenance of openings of employment of 
an African population which is at present 
doubling itself in twenty-five years or less 
—hence the absolute necessity for indus- 
trialisation. No one would pretend that 
the training facilities for African workers 
and artisans are anything like adequate 
but they are being steadily increased. 
However, where the vast majority of the 
population consists, and is likely for a 
long time to continue to consist of un- 
skilled workers, and only a very small 
proportion at present can obtain earnings 
significantly in excess of the basic wages, 
it will take a considerable time to bring 
up the average rates for all the African 
workers. Perhaps more significant, how- 
ever, as a measure of progress, is the 
steadily increasing number of Africans 
—but still a very smal! proportion of the 
total—who are earning wages im the 
range of anything from £15 or ~.J to 
£60 per month or more, and being 
employed on work which up to quite 
recently was exclusively performed by 
Europeans. 


What are the prospects for racially 
integrated education below University 
level? 


It must be stated clearly that at present 
there is no expressed desire on the part 
of Africans for integration of education 
below University level, except perhaps 
for a very few who make such a demand 
for purely political reasons. Experience 
in other countries has shown that this is 





a thing which must be developed natur- 
ally and cannot and should not be forced 
unduly for doctrinaire purposes. There 
are practical difficulties in the way of 
integration, such as differences of cul- 
tural background and_ environment, 
languages and systems of hygiene and 
diet. Also most African primary schools 
are situated many miles from European 
communities and must, therefore, remain 
uniracial for purely geographical reasons. 
No obstacles are being put in the way 
of developing natural contacts between 
children of all races and raising the 
educational standards of the more back- 
ward people. Rapid strides are being 
made in African education, but there is 
still a wide gap in the levels of the 
standards of African and European 
education. 


In Britain there has been much con- 
cern about Nyasaland’s unwillingness to 
accept Federation. What practical steps 
are being taken to meet this? 


It has perhaps been too much taken 


for granted that the benefits of Federa- 
tion would become self-evident to 
Africans, particularly in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, and _ insufficient 
attention may have been paid to this in 
the early years when the Federal Govern- 
ment was concentrating on the many and 
difficult problems arising from _ the 
development of a new State as well as 
upon material development. However, 
positive steps are now being taken to 
show to the Africans of Nyasaland that 
the fears expressed in 1953 have not 
been realised in any way, but that on the 
contrary Federation has brought them 
many practical benefits. This action is 
being taken in a number of ways, such 
as the distribution of pamphlets, which 
are eagerly sought after, by radio and 
various other media. Opposition, how- 
ever, is so deeply ingrained, largely on 
an emotional basis and through ignorance 
that it may take some time to remove it 
from the minds of primitive people who 
have little understanding of systems of 


government beyond the local and pro- 
vincial councils. 


What is the Federal Government's 
policy concerning its future relations 
with the African members of the Com- 
monwealth? 

The answer to this question was con- 
tained in a recent speech by the Federal 
Prime Minister when he referred to “the 
growing common cause in Africa”. It 
was, he declared, a cause which was not 
concerned with nationality, creed or 
race, but one which required a new inter- 
dependence of the nations of the African 
continent. It is assumed that independent 
nations will not interfere in the domestic 
matters of fellow members of the Com- 
monwealth “Club”. 


Does the Federal Government support 
the pledge given in the House of Com- 
mons by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that the Preamble to the Federal 
Constitution is part of the Constitution 
itself? 

The Federal Prime Minister has re- 
peatedly stated that all obligations will 
have to be observed in matters affecting 
the Constitution, including the Preamble. 


What are the conditions under which 
the detainees are held and what arrange- 
ments are being made for their release? 

Political detainees are being well 
looked after and well treated, to the 
extent of being allowed to wear their 
own clothes, of supplementing already 
substantial diets, of reading books and 
continuing their studies, and even to 
having their families cared for and busi- 
nesses looked after. Persons who are 
deemed to be a danger to peace and 
good order, or likely to provoke subver- 
sion or intimidation, will be kept in 
detention under the security regulations 
so long as that danger is apparent. Safe- 
guards will be provided by tribunals and 
the periodical reviews of the individual 
cases which are required to be under- 
taken from time to time. Charges are 
made wherever grounds for criminal 
proceedings are revealed. 





“Stride Towards Freedom” 


This is the title of what Fr. TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R., 
calls “a very great book” 


I met Martin Luther King in the vestry of 
his church in Montgomery, Alabama, one 
afternoon in the spring of 1956. I had just 
left the colour-conflict of South Africa 
behind me, and was trying to discover some- 
thing of the roots of prejudice in the Deep 
South. So naturally, I called on the man 
who at that time represented quite clearly 
and unmistakably the new awakening of the 
Negro peoples. He was in the thick of the 
fray. His vestry was his temporary office. 
The organisation of the bus “boycott” 
centred upon him and a handful of others. 
I found him calm; entirely patient and 
unhurried by the demands made on him; 
with a vivid turn of humour (“They call 
him Montgomery ‘the cradle of the Con- 
federacy’ and it’s sure rockin’—”); but, 
above all, with a quiet authority about him 
very far removed from demagogy. 


I came away thankful that it was a 
Christian minister—supported in the main 
by his fellow Negro ministers—who led this 
determined and ultimately successful cam- 
paign against colour discrimination. In this 
book* is revealed, in a way which also 
reveals the burning sincerity and deep 
humility of the man, both the meaning of 
the situation and the purpose of the non- 
violent resistance which was organised to 
meet it. It is the story of but one place— 
Montgomery—which became the focus of 
that much vaster, much more fundamental 
struggle now being fought out in the 
Southern States of America. Today, Little 
Rock has displaced Montgomery in the 
headlines; and tomorrow it will be some- 
where else. 

But this book tells the truth not only 
about the particular and local conflicts of 
the Deep South, It does infinitely more than 
this. It discloses in terms of moving per- 
sonal experience and without the slightest 
trace of bitterness the underlying evil of 
colour-conflict wherever it may occur. 

What Martin Luther King writes of the 
town he knows is true, in all essentiais, of 
the town I know: is true not only of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, but of Johannesburg, 
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South Africa, and—particularly—of Notting 
Hill Gate, London, England. 

That is why it is so essential that this 
book should be widely, universally read. But 
I pray that it may be read first by Christian 
leaders: and especially by white Christian 
leaders. 

The Church faces, in the field of race 
relations, the greatest single challenge of 
our times, with the possible exception of 
nuclear warfare. For even if we avoid total 
self-destruction, we shall not be much better 
off, if we cannot learn to live with one 
another in love. 

Yet Christians are so slow, so desperately 
slow to learn; so much slower to lead a 
world which is longing for leadership. 

“If the moderates of the white South fail 
to act now”, writes Martin Luther King, 
“history will have to record that the greatest 
tragedy of this period of social transition 
was not the strident clamour of the bad 
people, but the appalling silence of the good 
people.” 

This is a great book. It is, to me, a thrill- 
ing book. Far more exciting than the life 
of any of those who fought and now write 
about the campaigns of the last war. For 
its object is not to dwell upon or gloat over 
the past, but to provide a key to the future; 
to that future which is certain to be 
dominated by the issue of race-relationships. 
And the key it provides? 

Let me quote the author once more: 
“Since the white man’s personality is greatly 
distorted by segregation, and his soul is 
greatly scarred he needs the love of the 
Negro. The Negro must love the white 
man, because the white man needs his love 
to remove his tensions, insecurities and 
fears.” 

In face of Montgomery, Little Rock, 
Treason Trials and all the rest, from slavery 
to “apartheid”, what more can I say? Just 
read this book! 


* Stride Towards Freedom, by Martin 
Luther King. Published by Victor Gollancz. 
16s. 





FOOD AND POPULATION 
by Sir Herbert Broadley, K.B.E. 


Unicef Representative in the United Kingdom. Formerly Deputy Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 


NYONE who attempts to peer into the 

future must be something of a sooth- 
sayer. And soothsayers are soen found 
out—whether they operate on the race- 
course, in the horoscope columns of the 
popular Press, or in the more esoteric 
fields of economic and social prediction. 


How many prophets in the field of popu- 
lation have proved to be wrong? Malthus 
is quoted as an outstanding example. 
Curiously enough, he was not so badly 
wrong as his reputation suggests. Al- 
though he was wrong in his major pre- 
diction that population would outrun 
food supplies, he did envisage a solution 
of his problem when he wrote: “In the 
wildness of speculation it has been sug- 
gested that Europe ought to grow its corn 
in America and devote itself solely to 
manufacture and commerce.” Although 
he dismissed this vision as totally imprac- 
ticable, it is largely what happened. 

But Malthus was not the only prophet 
who went astray. In the early years of 


this century it was a generally accepted 
belief that the population of France 
would gradually diminish. It was even 
foreshadowed that the population of 
Britain would begin to decline about 1950 
and then go steadily down. Nevertheless, 
the population of France, after having 


Sir Herbert 
Broadley with the 
Director-General 
of the Food and 
Agriculture 
Organisation, 


Mr. B. R. Sen. 


been stationary for eighty years, has since 
the war begun to increase quite fast, 
under the stimulus of family allowances. 
The population of Britain, even though 
1950 has been well passed, is still increas- 
ing. In the United States the birth-rate 
has recently taken a sudden upward 
swing, after dropping from the high 
figures of the previous century. 


Past population increases 

Biologists tell us that there is no true 
instinct prompting the human race to 
have children; its place is taken under 
primitive conditions by the sex instinct 
and under more modern conditions by a 
rational desire for the pleasures of the 
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family, by public and sometimes religious 
opinion, and in some countries by eco- 
nomic motives. 

Nevertheless, whatever the motives 
which cause multiplication of the race 
there is no doubt that during the last 
hundred years there has been a remark- 
able increase in the rate of population 
growth and that this looks like being still 
further accelerated for a good many 
years to come. It is estimated that world 
population at the beginning of civilisation 
(about 5000 B.c.), amounted to some 20 
million people and that this grew very 
slowly and irregularly through some six 
thousand five hundred years to approxi- 
mately 700 million by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It is significant that 
there is evidence that population has at 
times remained stationary for centuries 
—for instance, for about the first thou- 
sand years of our era. It is odd that the 
same pause in the increase of population 
seems to have happened simultaneously 
in Europe and China during this period, 
although there was very little contact 
between these two areas. From the 
middle of the eighteenth century, growth 
has became increasingly rapid, doubling 
in the one hundred and thirty years to 
1880 and then doubling again in less than 
eighty years to the present population of 
nearly 2,800 million. 


Future population developments 
Where do we go from here? Having 
issued a warning against all soothsayers, 
it is perhaps very venturesome to predict 
what is likely to happen in the future. All 
one can say is that, if existing trends are 
maintained and the influences which per- 
sist at the present time continue to 
operate, certain results will follow. The 
United Nations has produced the best 
documented estimate of future demo- 
graphic development in its report on the 
“Future Growth of World Population’. 
In making its forecasts this report adopts 
three alternative assumptions—a _ high 
rate, a medium rate and a low rate of 
developing trends. On the medium 
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assumption, which seems the safest to 
follow, the estimates of world population 
in 1950, 1975 and 2000 are as follows: 

1950 — 2,497,000,000 

1975 — 3,838,000,000 

2000 — 6,267,000,000 


This is undoubtedly a staggering possi- 
bility of a world population much more 
than doubling itself again in well under 
fifty years. Indeed, the United Nations 
has recently revised its figures and come 
to the conclusion that the world popula- 
tion in mid-1957 was already very little 
short of 2,800 million, raising the annual 
increase to 1.6 per cent against the pre- 
vious figure of 1.5 per cent. 

In considering these figures it is well 
to remind ourselves that we are not peer- 
ing into the dim distances of time. After 
all, the year 2000 is not so far ahead—a 
little more than forty years, or a couple 
of generations. The world, we must 
assume, is not coming to an end in the 
year 2000. If, therefore, present trends 
continue, what is likely to be the world 
population by A.D. 3000 or even still 
farther ahead? That, however, is so far 
in the future and there are so many new 
factors (quite apart from the possibility 
of mankind destroying itself by war), that 
one must leave longer-term problems to 
be dealt with by those who are closer to 
the event. Nevertheless, we can help 
posterity by doing our best to suggest 
ways and means whereby some of the 
more immediate future problems of 
humanity can be solved—remembering 
all the time that the development. of 
science, the exhaustion of the world’s 
capital resources, and even some of the 
by-products of our existing way of life 
may bring about fundamental changes. 


Other unknown factors 

For instance, a senior American physi- 
cist, Edward Teller, gave a solemn warn- 
ing to the American Chemical Society 
less than a year ago about the increase 
in the ratio of carbon-dioxide gas in the 
air. Estimates indicate that the carbon- 
dioxide content of the air had gone up 





by 2 per cent since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution. Dr. Teller said that 
if the rate of increase reached the point 
of 10 per cent the melting of Arctic ice 
would be speeded up, causing the level 
of the oceans to rise considerably, there- 
by overwhelming many ports and coastal 
towns and reducing the land available for 
cultivation. Indeed, delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, meeting somewhat earlier in 
Toronto, stated that by the end of the 
present century the level of the oceans 
would have risen by nearly five feet. This 
could have very serious consequences for 
the low-lying areas of the world. And an 
even more disastrous possibility envis- 
aged is that the gradual melting of the 
polar ice caps might lead to condensation 
of water vapour, which in turn would 
produce continuous snow storms through- 
out the world. This might well mark the 
beginning of a new Ice Age within one 
hundred years’ time. These, however, are 
some of the speculations of the scientists, 
but I mention these possible develop- 
ments as indications that we cannot be 
sure that we have the whole story of the 
future population development expressed 
in existing trends or the statistical calcu- 
lations of the United Nations. 


A three-stage problem 

Perhaps we should therefore look at 
our problem as one of three stages. There 
is the immediate period of the next forty 
years up to the year 2000, by which 
time, on present calculations, world 
population will again have more than 
doubled. There is next the intermediate 
period of the subsequent hundred years 
when men may have learnt to take the 
necessary steps to control population 
increase, but during that period a further 
rise beyond the 6,000 million figure will, 
in all probability, occur—possibly to 
10,000 million or more. There is finally 
the long-term period when humanity may 
have decided what population the world 
can carry at the standard of living which 
is satisfactory to all, and this level could 


continue indefinitely until new cataclysms 
of nature or other external factors once 
more upset the balance. 


The world’s food needs 

There is a great deal of controversy as 
to how many people the world can feed 
at a reasonable standard of nutrition. As 
a measure of the present situation, let 
me quote what the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation states in its latest publica- 
tion: Let there be Bread: “The food 
situation of most of the people in the 
world is very serious. The present world 
population is nearly 2,800 million people. 
About two-thirds of this population—or 
nearly 2,000 million people—are seriously 
undernourished. Not more than about 
one in a hundred of all these people will 
ever have what a North American family 
would consider a good, square meal. Not 
only do they get little food to eat but the 
food they do eat is of low quality— 
largely starchy foods with little or no 
meat or fish or milk. As a result, many 
of them have little energy, their growth 
is often stunted and they have little 
resistance to even mild diseases.” 

It is clear, therefore, that whatever 
future possibility may exist, there is far 
too little food being produced and dis- 
tributed at the present time to ensure an 
adequate standard of nutrition to all the 
people on the globe. A very large increase 
in food production would be needed 
adequately to feed our present 2,800 
million people, let alone the 6,000 million 
which we expect will be inhabiting the 
world at the end of the century. 


The possibility of population 
control 

There is, however, the other possibility 
that man may control the increase in 
population much more effectively in the 
years ahead than has been the case dur- 
ing the first half of this century, and that 
the 6,000 million will not materialise. In 
the technologically developed countries 
there is no doubt that the rate of popula- 
tion increase is kept down by birth 
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control. The controlling factors have 
ceased to be biological. In these coun- 
tries population is not limited by food 
supply or disease but by the wishes of 
the people. They may be swayed by 
emotional considerations as well as by 
economic ones, but there is no doubt 
that the large families of Western Europe 
and North America of the last century 
have disappeared as a result of deliberate 
and determined planning by parents. 


How far is such a tendency likely to 
spread through the world? So far as can 
be seen at the present time, very slowly. 
Of the present world population of 2,800 
million, over half live in Asia and only 
one-sixth in the more developed countries. 
The rest are scattered through Africa and 
Latin America. It is reported that two 
countries — India and China — have 
adopted family limitation as matters of 
national policy. Evidence is lacking as to 
the success which is attending these 
policies. Judging by reports which I have 
received from friends returning from 
India, little real progress seems as yet to 
have been made in that country, and 
large families are still the rule. So far as 
China is concerned, we are unfortunately 
very inadequately supplied with informa- 
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tion. It is said that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is carrying out a birth control 
campaign with a provisional aim of a 
static population of some 800 million. 
Whilst birth control in China under 
Communist rule may be more effective 
than in India under a democratic system, 
it is nevertheless difficult to prevent pro- 
creation by edict or regulations. As the 
UN estimates (medium assumption) al- 
ready takes into account an anticipated 


Transplanting rice 
in Egypt under the 
direction of a 
Chinese expert 
sent by FAO. As 
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is limited by the 
quantity of Nile 
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being tested which 
require less than 
normal flooding. 


decline in fertility after 1975, I feel that 
it must be assumed that in the immediate 
period of the next forty years birth 
control or other forms of family limita- 
tion are going to have very little addi- 
tional effect upon population trends. We 
may therefore face the fact that, unless 
some new cataclysm takes place, there 
will be at least 6,000 million people on 
this globe by the end of the century. 


The world’s food potentialities 
—on the land 

If we have to make this assumption, 
what hopes can we hold out that there will 
be sufficient food available for this vast 
multitude, particularly as we have already 
recognised that the world is not at the 
present time producing and distributing 





enough food to secure a reasonable stan- 
dard of nutrition for its population of half 
that number. Opinions differ very much as 
to whether the output of food can rapidly 
be increased and supplies made available 
to the multiplying millions. Dr. Bernal 
in his book World without War takes an 
optimistic view. He sees no real difficulty, 
provided certain political and economic 
decisions are taken, why there should not 
be a very great and rapid increase in 
food production throughout the world. 
Mr. Bhabha, the Director of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay, and Chairman of the Indian 
Atomic Energy Commission, recently 
expressed the following opinion, having 
very much in mind the situation in his 
own country: “Now the rate at which the 
production of food can be increased is far 
greater than the rate at which the popula- 
tion increases, which is 1.3 per cent per 
annum in India. I emphasise that point 
because many people are under the mis- 
apprehension that the over-population in 
the underdeveloped areas is the cause of 
their low standard of living. This is 
clearly not so. Even with an increasing 
population, modern technology enables 
one to raise the standards of living of the 
people as a whole, because the increase 
in production, the rate of increase in 
production, is much greater, or can be 
much greater, than the rate of increase 
of population. For example, the popula- 
tion of the United States increases at a 
rate higher than the rate of increase in 
India but nevertheless the standard of 
living continues to go up because their 
productivity rises faster. I need not 
mention the rapid rise of the rate of 
productivity in the Soviet Union which 
is phenomenal. It has set a new stan- 
dard” 

On the other hand, people like Sir 
Julian Huxley and Lord Bertrand Russell 
take a much more pessimistic attitude 
and feel that, unless drastic steps are 
taken to prevent the rapid growth of the 
population during the concluding decades 
of the century, the world will be faced 
with disastrous famine, political convul- 


sions and economic disintegration in the 
not very distant future. 

Let us examine the factors which 
convince those who are optimistic about 
the possibility of ensuring that a rapidly 
increasing world population can be satis- 
factorily fed. Technically, I agree there 
is no difficulty. There are vast possibilities 
of increased food production. For 
instance, the areas under cultivation 
could be considerably expanded. On the 
land surface of the globe only 10 per 
cent is cultivated in any way and much 
of this is rough grazing, hardly better 
than desert or moorlands. Only 6} per 
cent is really cultivated intensively. There 
are, however, new prairies in the central 
plains of Asia which might be developed 
in the same way as the prairies of North 
America were developed in the past 
hundred years, and there are vast areas 
of land in Latin America and Africa 
which might be cleared and turned over 
to cultivation. 

Moreover, the efficiency of production 
varies enormously throughout the world, 
and if it were raised to the level of the 
most efficient agricultural countries much 
larger quantities of food could be pro- 
duced. For instance, the yield of wheat 
in Denmark is 35 kilogrammes per 
hectare, and 27.3 kilogrammes per 
hectare in the U.K. In the United States 
it is only 10.6 kilogrammes, and in India 
6.5. Take the case of rice. In Italy the 
yield of rice is 48.7 kilogrammes per 
hectare, and in Japan 39.6. On the other 
hand, in Burma it is 13.9 and in India 
10.8 kilogrammes per hectare. Potatoes 
in the Netherlands yield 250 kilogrammes 
per hectare, in the Argentine 65 and in 
India 67. Comparable figures could be 
given for many other foodstuffs. The 
reason for these great variations in pro- 
ductivity is largely due to the varying 
extent to which improved agricultural 
practices have been adopted. As an 
instance one might quote the use of 
fertilisers. In Japan 550 kilogrammes of 
sulphate of ammonia are used per 
hectare. In England the figure is 200. In 
India only 5. Another factor is the use 
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of better seeds such as the new varieties 
of hybrid maize, hybrid rice, etc. Hybrid 
maize produces five to seven times as 
much grain as the old varieties. Research 
is continuously being conducted to pro- 
duce new strains of plants—higher yield- 
ing, quicker ripening, hardier and carry- 
ing less waste. Much of the same process 
is in operation with regard to animals. 
Breeds of livestock are being developed 
which produce greatly increased quanti- 
ties of milk; pigs and poultry which pro- 
vide much more flesh. If all the best 
yielding varieties of plants and animals 
were used throughout the world the 
increase in food production would be 
phenomenal. Likewise, the application of 
mechanisation enables more _ effective 
ploughing to be undertaken and harvest- 
ing and reaping to be adapted to the 
appropriate season, so that the loss 
resulting from unfavourable weather 
conditions is materially reduced. Great 
progress has also been made in the fight 
against pests and diseases which’ attack 
growing plants and living animals. It is 
estimated that we lose one-third to one- 
quarter of the world’s crops from various 
pests. The fight against pests and diseases 
continues, but such progress has been 
made that if the pesticides, vaccines and 
other means of preservation were widely 
adopted, again great increases in food 
supplies would be possible. 


The world’s food potentialities 
—in the water 

All this refers to the land and its 
products. There are also the waters which 
cover the earth. In them are vast un- 
tapped sources of food in the form of 
supplies of fish which could be increased, 
not only by improved methods of catch- 
ing but by cultivation comparable to the 
methods that have been adopted for 
improvements in breeding and feeding 
the animals which live on the land. 
Rivers, lakes and ponds can be utilised 
or created for the production and con- 
servation of rapidly multiplying fish of 
special varieties. 
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The world’s food potentialities 
— in the laboratory 

All these are ways and means of 
improving food production as we know 
it. But the resources of science have still 
to be developed. The conversion of 
plankton into fish is an excessively ineffi- 
cient process going through a number of 
stages—microscopic algae plankton is 
eaten by microcrustacea which in turn 
are eaten by larger crustacea, then by 
smaller fish and then by larger fish. It 
may be possible to produce plankton in 
vast quantities and process it directly for 
animal or even human food without 
passing it through the intermediary 
stages. 

We may also be able to recover for 
food uses all the cellulose produced in 
the vegetative process—the leaves, stalks 
and even the non-food products such as 
cotton. By and large the residuum of 
plant growth is cellulose, that is poly- 
merised sugar which could be broken 
down with bacteria and converted into 
food for human consumption. Indeed, 
the vast quantities of cellulose existing 
in the pulp wastage of timber cut for 
other purposes might provide a very 
acceptable addition of some millions of 
tons of sugar. 

Perhaps we shall learn to depend less 
on meat and more on vegetable products. 
Animals are a very inefficient way of 
converting the produce of the soil into 
human food. Six-sevenths of the original 
volume is lost in this way. We may all 
become vegetarians, obtaining the amino 
acids we require from microbiological or 
chemical processes. Or we may deny to 
our animals the fruits of the earth and 
feed them on chlorella (one of the species 
of algae), developed by photosynthesis, 
and on compounds directly synthesised 
in factories. 

There is also, of course, the possibility 
of the synthesising of food, particularly 
fats and sugar, for our own direct con- 
sumption by chemical processes assisted 
by atomic energy development, in much 
the same way as food for plants is pro- 





duced from the nitrogen in the atmo- 
sphere. 

Theoretically, therefore, there is no 
reason why the world should not produce 
very much larger quantities of food than 
it does at the present time. Indeed, it is 
theoretically possible that enough could 
be made available to meet the full needs 
of all the 6,000 million people expected 
to exist on this planet at the end of the 
century. 


The difficulties of achieving the 
potentialities 

But there is a big difference between 
the possible and the practicable. Increase 
in food production since the war has 
only exceeded the increase in population 
by a tiny percentage. According to FAO 
statistics, in the first five years following 


Controlling the flow of irrigation waters 
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the end of the war, food production 
increased by 3.1 per cent per annum 
whilst population increased by 1.5 per 
cent per annum. In the next five years 
food production increased by 2.4 per 
cent per annum whilst population con- 
tinued to increase at the rate of 1.5 per 
cent per annum. Indeed, in 1957/58 food 
production was actually smaller than the 
amount produced in the previous year. 
These meagre increases do very little to 


meet the needs of the desperately unfed 
millions in the less developed parts of 
the world, particularly as the increased 
output was most marked in the more 
developed countries where food surpluses 
actually resulted. 

Why is it that with all the available 
technological improvements which have 
been evolved food production makes 
such a slow advance? It is largely the 
result of social, economic and political 
causes. The underdeveloped countries do 
not have the resources to purchase the 
better varieties of seeds, the fertilisers, 
and the mechanised equipment needed 
to improve their methods. The indus- 
trialised countries cannot devote their 
resources on a sufficient scale to provide 
these requiremen's for the rest of the 
world whilst they are spending so much 
on defence and _ security. Professor 
Bernal takes the view that only if the 
resources now being devoted to defence 
could be made available for development 
and freely placed at the disposal of the 
backward countries can the world food 
problem and all its economic and politi- 
cal implications be solved. Clearly, the 
world cannot maintain its present defence 
expenditure, together with its existing 
standards of living and at the same time 
transfer for investment in the under- 
developed countries the enormous sums 
which are needed. Either defence must 
be sacrificed or present standards of 
living must be sacrificed or the under- 
developed countries must continue to 
“dree their ain weird”. 

Even if the developed countries were 
willing to place at the disposal of the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
in the form of seeds, animals, fertilisers, 
machinery, the resources they need, it 
does not follow that they would be effec- 
tively used. Land tenure systems, the 
conservatism and tradition of peasant 
cultivators, social and religious customs, 
land degradation would present great 
obstacles to a rapid development of the 
resources of these areas where the vast 
conglomerations of population at present 
exist. It has even been said that the world 
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cannot afford to allow the United States 
to continue to waste the soil resources 
of the Mississippi Valley by pouring such 
large quantities of silt every year into 
the Mexican Gulf through New Orleans. 
Of equal danger to the effective utilisa- 
tion of our land resources is soil erosion 
and over-cutting of forests, and over- 
fishing of particular fisheries, of which 
commercial interests are guilty in their 
search for immediate profits, in the 
absence of an overall plan for the 
rational replenishment of the world’s 
renewable resources, whether. soils, plants 
or animals, so that we do not attempt 
temporarily to solve our future problems 
by short-sightedly living on capital. 


The work of the United Nations 
After reviewing all these technical 
possibilities of producing more food and 
the practical difficulties in the way of 
their realisation, one may well ask: What 
is the United Nations doing about this 
problem which may well be an even more 
critical problem for the world in the 
years to come than the utilisation of 
atomic energy and the use of atomic 
bombs? The problem of food and popu- 
lation is undoubtedly an international 
question, although action must neces- 
sarily be taken by the _ individual 
governments. This is a reminder of the 
fact that the United Nations and the 
Specialised Agencies are intergovern- 
mental organisations and can only do 
just as much and no more than their 
member governments permit. Interna- 
tional organisations cannot enter coun- 
tries on their own initiative like a 
beneficent invading army, leaving behind 
a trail of prosperity, health and happi- 
ness amongst the people. They can only 
assist a country in so far as that country 
requests assistance, and in so far as the 
country participates in providing its share 
in applying the assistance provided. In 
the circumstances, the opportunities open 
to the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies are unfortunately very limited. 
Nevertheless, much has been done, in 
a preparatory way, to help countries to 
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begin grappling with this problem. So far 
as the increase in population is con- 
cerned, neither the United Nations nor 
any of the Specialised Agencies have yet 
taken any action in the direction of 
encouraging family limitation, birth 
control or such activities. Some years ago 
a proposal was put forward in the WHO 
Assembly that that organisation should 
provide assistance to governments in 
encouraging family limitation. The pro- 
posal split the organisation into two 
irreconcilable halves, and a number of 
countries threatened to withdraw if the 
proposal was pressed. In the end it was 
withdrawn and an innocuous resolution 
substituted for it. Since this occasion all 
the international organisations have been 
very chary of venturing into this contro- 
versial field. Nevertheless, it does not 
follow that in the future the matter may 
not again be raised in the legislative 
bodies of some of the international 
organisations, and a definite forward 
move be taken. 

It must be admitted that, so far as 
increase in population is concerned, the 
United Nations’ influence has been in 
the direction of expansion rather than 
of limitation. Many of the activities of 
WHO and UNICEF have had exactly 
this effect. With the conquest of the 
killing diseases such as malaria, T.B., 
cholera, smallpox, the length of the 
human span is being increased and 
people who live longer naturally require 
more food. With the work being carried 
out through maternity and child welfare 
centres, more babies are being born 
strong and healthy, infant mortality rates 
rapidly reduced and children given a 
better start in life. It has been through 
“death control” that the United Nations 
family has been exercising its influence 
rather than through “birth control”. On 
the other hand, the control and elimina- 
tion of disease does mean _ healthier 
human beings and therefore a new race 
of individuals who are able to play a much 
greater part in the ecenomic and social 
life of their countries than the disease- 
ridden peoples of previous centuries. 





The United Nations is helping in other 
ways. The Economic and Social Affairs 
Department of the United Nations is 
assisting countries in industrialisation. 
The International Bank is making large 
loans for future development. The ILO 
is helping to train technicians and fore- 
men in different industrial processes. All 
this, together with the improvements in 
the health, physical and mental develop- 
ment of the individual citizen, provided 
through the assistance of WHO, UNICEF 
and UNESCO, are playing their parts in 
steadily increasing productivity and rais- 
ing standards of living. 


The special contribution of FAO 

But the main responsibility for helping 
countries of the world to increase their 
supplies of food naturally lies with FAO. 
What can FAO show as the result of its 
twelve years’ existence as its contribution 
to this result? The figures of increased 
food production so far achieved since the 
war which I quoted earlier are not par- 
ticularly reassuring. However, agriculture 
is a slowly developing process and a 
number of years must elapse before 
improvements begin to show real results. 
Perhaps it would be good to list a few of 
the major activities which FAO has been 
carrying out over the past decade. 

1. It has advised and helped countries 
in developing irrigation schemes. A large 
scheme in East Pakistan is approaching 
the point of fruition when many addi- 
tional acres will be available for cultiva- 
tion, enabling several crops to be raised 
in the course of a single year. 

2. Help has been given in the mech- 
anisation of agriculture. In Ceylon, FAO 
undertook the organisation of the agri- 
cultural equipment supplied to the 
country at the close of the war and 
helped to keep it in working condition. 

3. FAO has been carrying out surveys 
of river valleys such as the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra in India and Pakistan, the 
Tigris and Euphrates in Turkey and Iraq. 

4. At the present time an ambitious 
undertaking in the Mediterranean area is 
being conducted. This is a country-by- 


country review of the whole Mediter- 
ranean area with the object of advising 
and helping countries on the more effec- 
tive utilisation of their land and water 
resources, and the re-establishment of 
forests which have disappeared as the 
result of misuse over the centuries, to the 
great detriment of the climate of the 
region. It may be that if the plans pre- 
pared in the course of this survey are 
carried out, this vast area, which used to 
be the granary of the ancient world, will 
be restored to its original fertility and 
prosperity. 

5. An important development started 
in 1957 has been the FAO campaign for 
the use of better seeds. An organiser of 
the campaign has been appointed at FAO 
headquarters in Rome; committees have 
been established in a considerable num- 
ber of countries to encourage the use by 
farmers of more productive seeds. A 
periodical The World Seed Campaign 
News is issued from Rome. It is too soon 
to begin to measure the results of this 
effort, but if governments support the 
campaign and make it possible for their 
farmers to use more prolific strains of 
seeds, greatly increased food should be 
produced. 

6. But it is not only in the field of 
propaganda and education that FAO is 
helping to improve breeds of plants. It 
took over and completed the work started 
by UNRRA ffor introducing hybrid 
maize into south Europe. This has led to 
a vastly increased output of maize in 
this continent without any increase in 
acreage. At Cuttack in India research has 
been conducted over a number of years 
to produce new varieties of rice by 
crossing the japonica and indica varieties, 
with the object of finding a hybrid of 
increased production suitable to the 
climates in which rice is grown. This 
research is proceeding and has already 
reached the stage where certain supplies 
of new hybrid rice are available for 
cultivation. 

7. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
work which FAO has been undertaking 
in the control of locusts. With the co- 
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operation of the Middle East countries, 
campaigns have been operated over 
recent years which have resulted in saving 
millions of tons of food. Similarly, help 
is being given against the sunn pest in the 
Middle East; against the olive oil fly and 
other insects which prey upon growing 
plants, as well as against weevils and 
other insects which attack the grain and 
other food in store. 

8. In the field of livestock, FAO has 
assisted countries in the introduction of 
better breeds of cattle which supply more 
milk and meat. It has conducted cam- 
paigns for the elimination of rinderpest 
in Africa and Asia with considerable 
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success. Through the European Com- 
mission for the Control of Foot and 
Mouth Disease, great efforts are being 
made to reduce its effects in Europe. 
Help is also being given in connection 
with diseases of pigs, sheep and poultry. 

9, The Fisheries Division of FAO, 
through Regional Fisheries Councils, is 
advising and helping in the development 
of marine fisheries. It has also assisted 
in the Far East, the Near East and the 
West Indies in the establishment of fish 
ponds for the cultivation of additional 
supplies of protein food, so much needed 
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in the countries where rice and other 
cereals form the main basis of the diet. 

10. FAO is carrying out nutritional 
surveys, co-operating with UNICEF in 
the distribution of milk powder to 
improve the diets of mothers and child- 
ren, and helping governments to conduct 
nutritional education. 

11. All of FAO assistance in food 
production is not limited to purely tech- 
nical fields. Advice is being provided in 
connection with reforming archaic 
systems of land tenure which discourage 
efficient production. Help too is being 
provided in the organisation of producers 
into co-operatives, so that they may 


combine for the purchase of their 
requisites and the sale of their output. 

12. Finally, FAO has recently estab- 
lished a new unit dealing with the 
application of atomic energy (mainly the 
use of radio isotopes) in connection with 
agriculture. 

13. FAO is planning to organise for 
1963 a “Free-the-world-from-Hunger” 
Year. At the moment no detail plans have 
been prepared. Three studies are pro- 
jected: (a) A new world food survey. 
(b) A new study on international trade in 
food. (c) A study of potential resources 





for increasing the food supply. Whilst 
such studies are useful they will not in 
themselves free the world from hunger. 
Statistics and economic arguments are of 
little nutritional value. No doubt FAO 
will propose other activities before we 
reach 1963. 


Five basic questions 

This recital represents only some of 
FAO’s activites in helping countries to 
solve this problem of providing more 
food for the world’s multiplying millions. 
After such an imposing array of the ways 
in which the members of the United 
Nations family are helping countries to 
improve food production and increase 
productivity, there would seem to be 
justification for a high degree of opti- 
mism for the future. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to feel optimistic in view of all the 
conflicting influences at work. Let us 
admit that the technical knowledge exists 
to justify a large increase in food pro- 
duction throughout the world. But what 
are the hopes of that technical knowledge 
being rapidly applied? Perhaps we should 
ask ourselves a number of questions: 

1. Will practices of family limitation 
and birth control be extensively adopted, 
particularly in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the immediate foreseeable future? 
Judging by the progress so far made, this 
seems most unlikely. Therefore, the 
population side of the future equation 
will be little changed. 

2. Recognising that the economic 
development of the less-developed coun- 
tries of the world calls for investment on 
a vast scale, what likelihood is there that 
the resources needed could be made 
available by the substantial reduction or 
abolition of defence expenditure? One 
must admit quite frankly that omens are 
not very good. 

3. Assuming, therefore, that the sums 
being contributed to defence expenditure 
are unlikely to be materially reduced in 
the immediately foreseeable future, will 
the peoples of the more-developed coun- 
tries be prepared to reduce their standards 
of living by a substantial increase in 


taxation to provide the resources for 
investment in the less-developed coun- 
tries? Again, the answer must, I feel, be 
that the chances are very slim. Perhaps 
agreement may be reached to devote a 
small percentage of national incomes 
to economic development in the more 
backward countries, but the figure will 
be a very small one, probably something 
on the wrong side of the decimal point. 

4. But let us assume that the resources 
could be made available and that the 
factories and industries of the developed 
countries could be converted to turning 
out the machinery, the fertilisers, the 
equipment needed in the underdeveloped 
countries; then, would these countries be 
likely to be in a position to make full use 
of such bounty? Again, the answer is 
discouraging. Even in the operation of 
the Technical Assistance programme, 
cases have occurred in which the benefit 
has solely accrued to the wealthy land- 
owning classes and has not raised the 
standard of living for the common 
peoples at all. Underdeveloped countries 
lack the traditions, the administrators 
and training required in the labourers 
and peasants to be able to apply modern 
methods for a good many years to 
come. 

5. Finally, suppose the answers to these 
questions were more encouraging, does 
the machinery exist for applying the 
needed vast resources effectively? Clearly, 
there would be no point in handing over 
large lumps of money to the ruling 
classes of particular countries. It might 
all too readily go the same way as some 
oil royalties. Nor does the present much 
fragmented system of the United Nations, 
with its many Specialised Agencies, its 
Technical Assistance programme, its 
International Bank, its International 
Finance Corporation, its Special Fund, 
provide an effective channel for planning 
and assisting over-all economic develop- 
ment so as to ensure substantially 
increased food production and raised 
standards of living. New comprehensive 
machinery in which the benefactors and 
the beneficiaries both play a part would 
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be called for, assuming that the resources 
were available, and the conditions ripe 
in the recipient countries for applying 
those resources. 


Conclusion 

All this, I fear, sounds very discourag- 
ing. But it must not lead us to reduce our 
efforts to reach better answers to the five 
questions I have asked. Nor must we 
falter in making the best use of the 
limited means at present at our disposal. 
If I sound discouraging, all I can reply 


to such a criticism is to return to what I 
said at the beginning of this article, 
when I warned you that soothsayers and 
all those who peer into the future are 
usually wrong. If, therefore, I seem to 
have been a Pandora, I am in a well- 
established tradition, and nothing would 
please me more than to feel that, like so 
many of my soothsaying predecessors, I 
have indulged in false prophecy and will 
be proved eventually to be as wrong as 
Malthus was in the prophecies he made 
a century and a half ago. 


Postmark: ‘* United Nations”’ 


by LESLIE ALDOUS 
UNA’s Information Officer 


Sees United Nations is finding that 
there is both money and publicity in 
postage stamps. From the sale of these 
tiny bits of coloured paper it expects to 
make a profit of about $1,293,000 during 
1959. That means that the eighty-two 
governments which are members of UN 
will have to pay £460,000 less towards 
running the Organisation. All of us, as 
British taxpayers, will benefit in a small 
way—not very much, it is true, for all 
the activities of UN and its Specialised 
Agencies cost us less than Id. for every 
£1 that we spend on defence. 

For postal purposes the United Nations 
stands on exactly the same footing as any 
of its eighty-two Member States. It has 
its own postal administration, and can 
use its own stamps on any mail sent out 
from that eighteen-acre site on Man- 
hattan Island which represents United 
Nations territory. Moreover, if you 
happen to be visiting UN headquarters, 
you can walk into a post office there, 
buy UN stamps and use them on any 
letters or cards which you post in the 
UN buildings. One way, you may think, 
of proving to your friends that you have 
actually been to see the United Nations! 
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Seventy-six varieties 

The UN postal system was launched 
on United Nations Day, October 24th, 
1951. Since that date, seventy-six different 
stamps have been issued. All have one 
feature in common—round the margins 
they bear the words “United Nations” in 
all five official languages of the Organisa- 
tion (English, French, Spanish, Russian 
and Chinese). Inside the multilingual 
borders, you will find a pleasing variety 
of colourful and imaginative designs, 
symbolising the aims and objects of UN 
and the practical work of its agencies. 

A definitive series of thirteen values 
from Ic. to $1 and an air mail series of 
seven values are in regular use. In addi- 
tion, on special occasions, it has become 
the practice to issue commemoratives, 
normally in two values, for a limited 
period only. Thus, on October 24th each 
year, a “United Nations Day” issue 
appears. On December 10th “Human 
Rights Day” is similarly commemorated. 
At intervals, other stamps have concen- 
trated attention upon one or other of 
UN’s related agencies—Unesco, ILO, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation, the Inter- 





national Civil Aviation Organisation, the 
Universal Postal Union, the . World 
Metcorological Organisation, the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and so 
on. On May 18th this year ECE—the 
Economic Commission for Europe—was 
honoured with a 4c. blue and an 8c. 
orange. — 


The United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEP) was the subject of an exceedingly 
popular issue (3c. and 8c.) in 1957. The 
Central Hall, Westminster, and Flushing 
Meadows, New York, are depicted on the 
earliest stamps of a series showing build- 
ings in which the General Assembly has 
met. 


Over to Geneva 

For philatelists interested in world 
affairs, the UN stamps from New York 
headquarters by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of making a varied specialist 
collection of an unusual character. 
Geneva, that other important inter- 
national centre, has been responsible for 
many stamp collectors’ treasures. From 
1923 onwards, the League of Nations 
franked its mail with current Swiss 


stamps of successive issues bearing a 
special overprint “SOCIETE DES NATIONS”. 
Similarly the International Labour Office 
was allowed its own overprint on Swiss 
stamps. 

Since World War II this privilege has 
been extended to a number of inter- 
national organisations working from 
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Geneva. It is now possible to make an 
impressive collection of postage stamps 
with overprints denoting use by the 
European Office of the United Nations, 
the post-war ILO, the World Health 
Organisation, the International Refugee 
Organisation, and the International Edu- 
cation Office. 

On the tenth anniversary of UN 
(October 24th, 1955), for the first time 
the European Office in Geneva issued a 
set of stamps, distinct in design from the 
Swiss stamps which had hitherto been 
used overprinted. The ILO and the World 
Meteorological Organisation quickly 
followed suit with their own distinctive 
designs. 


From The Hague 


The International Court of Justice at 
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The Hague also has stamps of its own, 
which are not sold to the public in un- 
used condition. Originally they were 
Dutch stamps with a special overprint in 
gold lettering. Since 1950 these have been 
replaced by exclusive designs, for use by 
the Court’s Registry. 


Philatelic tributes 

Many countries, on their own initiative, 
produce special commemorative stamps 
to honour the United Nations. October 
24th, officially celebrated throughout the 
world as United Nations Day, is the most 
popular date for these philatelic tributes. 
In 1955, on the tenth anniversary of the 
birth of UN, the list was so long as to be 


almost embarrassing. It ranged from 
Afghanistan, Taiwan, Korea, Pakistan, 
Iran and Syria to Luxembourg and 
Yugoslavia. Even Austria and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, which were not 
UN members, chose this method of cele- 
brating UN Day. 

Governments, when they are admitted 
to the United Nations as new members, 
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often mark the occasion by bringing out 
commemorative stamps. Austria did so 
in February 1956, and Japan in March 
1957. Italy celebrated the first anniversary 
of its admission to UN by producing an 
unusual stamp in two values (25 and 60 
lire). The design represents an image of 
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the globe superimposed on a similar 
image slightly out of alignment. A three- 
dimensional effect results from viewing 
the stamp through appropriately coloured 
spectacles. 


Expo 58 

At “Expo 58”, the Brussels Universal 
Exhibition last year, UN and its agencies 
were depicted on a special series of ten 
ordinary postage and six air mail stamps. 
They were valid only on mail posted at 
the United Nations Pavilion. 


Human Rights Day, 1958 

A preliminary count made by the 
United Nations Philatelic Society in 
New York shows that at least thirty- 
seven countries issued special stamps to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights on December 
10th, 1958. The U.S.S.R. was one of six 
Member States which for the first time 
honoured UN with stamps. 

The Israeli stamp has a particularly 
arresting design. It shows a slab of stone 
inscribed in Hebrew, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” This quotation 
from Leviticus is repeated in Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish 





on tabs along the bottom row of stamps 
on each sheet. 


Unesco’s new home 

Last November was another good 
month for internationally minded philate- 
lists, for it produced a crop of new 
issues commemorating. the inauguration 
of Unesco’s new headquarters in Paris. 
A fine assortment of views of the Unesco 
buildings may be collected. 

Czechoslovakia, however, struck a 
novel note by reproducing the prize- 
winning drawings in a “children’s compe- 
tition for Unesco”. Irena Prochazkova 
and Vladimir Suma were the successful 


entrants. These two Czech nine-year-olds 
probably have the distinction of being 
the youngest stamp designers in any 
country. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
General Council has altered UNA subscrip- 
tions as follows: 
Ordinary minimum of 3s. Od. raised to 5s Od. 
7s. 6d. subscription carrying U.N. News 
raised to 10s. 0d. 
Is. Od. subscription of those 16 to 18 raised 
to 3s. Od. 
The new rates ‘‘become law’’ on Jan. Ist, 
1960 but to balance the budget those renew- 
ing before that date are asked to raise their 
subscriptions to the new amounts. 











Round the Regions: South 


UDYARD KIPLING’s remark that “All 

England is a garden” is probably 
untraceable, but of such a garden the 
Southern Region is the most enchanting. 
With the Chiltern woods of Buckingham- 
shire, the rural beauty of Oxfordshire 
bordering the Thames valley, the Berk- 
shire Downs, the Dorset hills and coast, 


the Hampshire forests—what other part 
can compare? If they try, there are the 
Isle of Wight and the Channel Isles to 
settle the issue. 

Such is the second smallest Region— 


though with Buckingham in the North- 
East and Weymouth in the South-West 
the Regional Officer thinks it widespread 
enough. Its largest city is Portsmouth 
with a quarter of a million population; 
then there are only Bournemouth, Read- 
ing, and Southampton with more than 
100,000. The exact centre is Basingstoke 
but the Regional Office is in Reading, 
like all the Ministries. 

When the Regional Council was 
formed Mr. J. Knox Taylor of Leighton 
Park School, with dauntless service in 


(Left) Mr. John 
Ennals, Chairman 
Southern Region. 


(Right) Mr. F. E. 
Pearson, the 
Regional Officer. 





the LNU behind him, was elected its 
first Chairman. He has served contin- 
uously either as Secretary or Chairman 
of the Reading Branch and either on the 
National Executive amidst all its changes 
of form and size or on the Administra- 
tion Committee. He has received a Fresh- 
water Bursary. 

Then came Mr. J. H. Martin, Ports- 
mouth merchant, who at one of the 
earliest General Councils urged UNA to 
go out for twice its budgeted income, a 
cry which UNA disregarded to its cost. 
For many years Mr. Martin was Chair- 
man also of the Portsmouth Branch. In 
the Rotary Club they say he is the 
United Nations. 

Following him, the Region had the 
good fortune to secure Mr. John Ennals 
for Chairman. In his ten years of travel- 
ling round the world as _ Secretary- 
General of the World Federation of 
UNAs he has acquired a knowledge 
hardly to be surpassed. 

The present Vice-Chairmen are firstly 
Mr. Ivor Davies, renowned as a former 
Regional Officer in the North-East, as 
a persevering Liberal candidate, and 
now turned publisher. Secondly, Mrs. 
Edwards, Secretary of the Bournemouth 
Central Branch and of the Women’s 
Advisory Council. Her enthusiasm and 
sheer hard work are evidenced by this 
year’s Freshwater award. 

The Region has adopted the Refugee 
Camp Trofaiach in Austria and has 
raised funds to help those living there. 
None of this could have been done with- 
out the quite incredible work of Mrs. 
Raistrick who is also Secretary of Princes 
Risborough Branch. Mrs. Raistrick last 
year visited Camp Trofaiach on a 
Freshwater Bursary. 

Following as Regional Officer Dr. 
Hughes (now cultivating music in Mid- 
dlesex and UNA in the London Region), 
Mr. F. E. Pearson came to the Southern 
Region in 1948. Intending originally to 
be an engine-driver, he fired shells in the 
First World War, became a tanner, but 
found himself a “square” in a round 
hole. So thirty years ago he took up full- 
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time work with the LNU first as 
County Secretary in Northants, then to 
Warwickshire where after the war he 
became Midland Regional Officer of 
UNA. 

About Mr. Pearson’s speaking, opin- 
ions vary. At the time of Korea he had 
been booked to speak on the subject to 
a Branch. Shortly before the meeting the 
Secretary wrote to say that there would 
be knowledgeable people present so “if 
you like to bring an expert to support 
you I will gladly pay expenses”. Cheap 
at the price! 

The Southern Region claims never to 
have raised less than its target for the 
National Appeal, due chiefly to flag days. 
The Regional Officer himself has in his 
eleven years collected almost £1,200. 

Some stalwarts still serve. Others have 
passed on: dear Dr. Murray who col- 
lected subscriptions in Oxford, Sir 
Harold Butler of the ILO an early 
President, Dr. Soames of Emsworth. But 
young ones emerge and the work con- 
tinues. F. E. P. 





A Nativity play for 
World Refugee Year 


THE CAMP 


A play in one act 


by JOHN FERGUSON 
Price Is 


Written in verse, as part of the cam- 
paign for refugees sponsored by U.N.A., 
we see Jesus as a refugee in the midst 
of the homeless. The play is in modern 
verse form, and the Chorus, as in Greek 
drama, has a most important part to 

lay. You feel all the timelessness of the 
Nncarnation as you watch it in_ this 
modern setting. It deserves to be widely 
produced and the proceeds of the pro- 
duction ought to be sent to the Refugee 
Appeal Fund. What a practical expression 
it would be if your drama group did 
this at Chelsea Youth. 


Specially written for the Unies Nations 
Association’s campaign for refugees, this 
Nativity play in modern verse of vivid 
phrasing relates the problem of refugees 
to the birth of Christ.—Amateur Stage. 


EPWORTH PRESS 








25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 








H.Q. Appeals 


THe Appeals Department under the direc- 
tion of Miss Nancy Scott, M.B.E., raises 
about £6,000 a year. The ways in which this 
sum is raised are diverse and interesting. 


Miss Nancy Scott, M.B.E. 


A dinner held amidst the splendour of 
the Guildhall or Mansion House attracts 
speakers of great distinction. Sir Anthony 
Eden, Lord Attlee, the late Earl Jowitt, 
Lady Astor, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
Viscount Kilmuir, Lord Pakenham and Lord 
Granchester to mention just a few whose 


presence has graced the occasion and whose 
sparkling wit has matched the irridescent 
chandeliers. The Guildhall holds twice the 
number of guests the Mansion House can 
accommodate and is therefore a more profit- 
able venture as far as an appeal is con- 
cerned, but both these buildings are full of 
the grandeur of bygone years and provide 
a memorable setting for a UNA Dinner. 

Lady Churchill and Lady Eden have both 
been good friends to UNA and at various 
times allowed us the use of the garden at 
No. 10 for a Tea Party. Similar parties have 
been held at the House of Lords, House of 
Commons, Speaker’s House, Admiralty, and 
No. 5 Carlton Gardens. 

The International Ball is held in the late 
autumn at the Dorchester and attracts a 
large number of people. The Association 
has been fortunate in having as Chairman 
of these Balls Lady Waddilove, Lady Gran- 
chester and Mrs. Ronald Bowes Lyon. 
Thousands of gifts have been received dur- 
ing the years from firms and individuals for 
a Tombola which draws in a considerable 
sum of money. 

United Nations Day is celebrated in the 
department by issuing an appeal to firms 
and individuals. The T.U.C. have each year 
through the kindness of Sir Vincent Tewson 
supported this appeal liberally. 

Several previews of plays have been held 
from time to time and include “I am a 
Camera”, “The Confidential Clerk”, “Quad- 
rille”, “Anastasia”. 

Preparations for all these functions are 
carried out by the Department itself assisted 
by some willing voluntary helpers. 
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BOOK BUYING will help BOOK-KEEPING 


UNA can make a modest profit by being your bookseller 


Send author, title, publisher and money to: 


UNA BOOKSHOP, 25 CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


OUR 
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Gilbert Murray Travelling Fellowship 

Mr. Gordon Evans, UNA’s Secretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs, is to be 
congratulated on becoming the first recipient 
of the Gilbert Murray Travelling Fellowship 
in international studies. 

To commemorate the distinguished con- 
tributions of the late Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
O.M., to international understanding and to 
classical scholarship a fund was raised on 
the occasion of his 90th birthday. The 
income from this is used by the Trustees to 
give Student Fellowships each year, and less 
frequently when enough money has accu- 
mulated, to make major awards for classical 
and for international studies. 

Of recent years Mr. Evans has devoted 
a great deal of time and thought to the 
“invention” and advocacy of a “Savings for 
Peace” proposal. This, in essence, would 
enable anyone with savings, to lend them 
through the World Bank to assist the 
development of poorer countries. The inter- 
est would be modest but such savings would, 
if the Bank adopts the scheme, be secured 
against its bonds. Many financial authorities 
have shown interest in the scheme. It has 
come before the Economic and Social 
Council of the UN on the submission of 
WFUNA, received unanimous _ support 
from the upper house of Convocation of 
the Church of England and of the Assembly 
of the Congregational Union, and been 
brought up in Parliament. 

Mr. Evans intends to use the Gilbert 
Murray Travelling Fellowship to further his 
contacts and studies in connection with the 
above scheme. In the coming months he 
hopes to visit the World Bank in Washing- 
ton, the United Nations in New York, and 
some of the West European capitals. These 
are places concerned mainly with the 
“investment” side of the programme. Then, 
if possible, Mr. Evans hopes to go to the 
nearer countries which may expect to receive 
aid: Ethiopia, the Sudan, and West Africa. 

For the best part of forty years Mr. 
Evans has been in LNU and UNA heart 
and soul, for the last thirteen as a member 
of UNA’s staff. In the twenty-five years 
before 1946, he was in the Bank of England, 
principally in its Newcastle office where 
during the war he was in charge of foreign 
exchange control. His wide knowledge of 
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in UNA 


economics and finance are therefore essen- 
tially practical and he talks about both as 
naturally and easily as he talks English. 

Though only G.E. has so far figured in 
this story, the name of “Evans” covers a 
great partnership. In everything concerned 
with international friendship Mrs. Evans is 
as active as her husband. She is Honorary 
Secretary of Westminster Branch, gives un- 
stinted help to the London Region in speak- 
ing and in many other ways, and opens her 
home to numerous overseas visitors and to 
friends of UNA. 


Taking the Hat Round 

Collections for UNA can, amongst other 
ways, be made: (a) from house to house, 
(b) by selling flags in public places, and (c) 
a mixture of both. The second, and there- 
fore the third, always require permission 
from the local Police to whom the accounts 
must afterwards be submitted. So ordinarily 
does the first, but the Home Secretary may 
grant exemption to national bodies (and 
their branches) from having to apply for 
permission locally. UNA is so exempted. 

It has always been a matter of courtesy, 
though not of compulsion, to inform the 
Police of the intention to hold a house-to- 
house collection and recently the Home 
Secretary has asked “exempted” bodies to 
do this. The good sense of this is obvious, 
for neither the interests of the public nor of 
the charity are served by a clash of collec- 
tions which by a little give-and-take could 
have been better spaced. 

The audited accounts of “pure” house- 
to-house collections [category (a) above] 
must be sent to Regional Officers for even- 
tual submission to the Home Secretary. 
Badges of authority must be worn and 
certificates carried and there are other rules 
to be observed. It is important, therefore, 
that Branches about to engage on collec- 
tions should consult their R.O. in good time. 


Honours Board 

Sixteen years ago Major A. J. C. Fresh- 
water, Secretary of the League of Nations 
Union, died very suddenly. For the last 
thirteen of them his name and his memory 
have been commemorated in a way that 
would have appealed strongly to him—by 
the awarding of bursaries to help Branch 





workers study the United Nations abroad. 
Note that these awards from the Freshwater 
Memorial Fund are specifically for “Branch 
workers” of outstanding record—people 
who recruit members, arrange meetings, 
address them, raise money, and do a 
hundred and one other things which attract 
neither temporal glory nor reward. Without 
their work, however, the Association would 
collapse 

From twenty-three candidates nominated 
by the Regions five people will this year be 
going abroad with Freshwater Bursaries: 
Mr. I. Beynon (Chairman, Tunbridge Wells), 
Mrs. H. Edwards (Secretary, Bournemouth 
Central), Dr. N. Jenkins (member of the 
North-Eastern Regional Executive), Mrs. J. 
Smith (Secretary, Withington), and Mr. 
H. A. Thompson (Secretary and Treasurer, 
Malden and Coombe). Miss E. Arnold 
(lately Secretary, Montague Burton, Leeds), 
and Mr. T. B. Honeyman (Chairman, Hill- 
head), originally awarded bursaries were, 
for personal reasons, unfortunately unable 
to accept them. Mr. Beynon and Mrs. Smith 
propose to attend the UNA Summer School 
in Geneva, Dr. Jenkins definitely and Mr. 
Thompson probably are attending the 
WFUNA Summer School, and = Mrs. 


Edwards hopes to combine attendance at the 


Plenary Assembly of WFUNA with a visit 
to Unesco. 


“A stranger, and ye took me in” 

The Hungarian rising in 1956 coincided 
with the autumn peak of UNA’s activity in 
the great Refugee Appeal. Extra money was 
quickly raised and at Christmas, it will be 
remembered, a convoy of coaches took 
presents to Austria and brought back Hun- 
garian refugees. Bristol’s continuing interest 
in these people, which has been so personal 
and so imaginative, makes a fine story. 

At the time, the Bristol Branches of UNA 
entered with zest into the idea of sending a 
coach to Vienna. A shop was opened in the 
centre of the City and gifts of all kinds 
poured in. Within ten days sufficient money 
was collected to pay all the expenses of the 
coach and 4 tons of presents (food, clothing, 
sweets, toys etc.) were taken to Vienna and 
distributed to refugees left in Austria. 

A warm friendship was established with 
UNA members from the moment. their 
guests arrived and this friendship has 
increased with time 

Members of UNA worked hard to prepare 
the reception hostels and collected bedding 
and other necessities. When eventually the 


hostels were closed, they helped to find 
suitable accommodation in different parts of 
Bristol. Surplus suitcases were collected and 
new ones bought in order that the Hun- 
garians should not have to leave with brown 
paper parcels and bundles wrapped in towels 
or sheets. 

It was soon realised that if public interest 
was to be maintained, a meeting place must 
be found. A Hungarian Club was therefore 
organised. UNA paid the hire of the hall 
and the Regional Officer (Lt.-Col. G. R 
Hawkins) was asked to be Chairman of it. 

Justice cannot be done in a brief report 
to all the help UNA has given. Here, how- 
ever, are a few examples: found employ- 
ment for a number of Hungarians; provided 
a record-player and records and chess sets 
for the Club; paid £1 a week for extra 
coaching to a woman doctor who has just 
passed her English finals in medicine and 
is now on the Register; bought a typewriter 
for a free-lance journalist who could not 
work without one; bought shorts and foot- 
ball jerseys in Hungarian colours to enable 
the team to play in a local league; taken 
Hungarians on coach outings to Weston- 
super-Mare, Longleat, and Bournemouth; 
arranged parties on October 23rd each year 
(anniversary of the “rising”) and at Christ- 
mas with food parcels for the grown-ups and 
presents off the tree for the children. 

Iwo of the young Hungarians were 
recently married. Because the girl’s father 
was dead, her mother touchingly turned to 
UNA and asked the Regional Officer to give 
her daughter away at the wedding. With 
characteristic understatement Colonel Haw- 
kins says “UNA undoubtedly means some- 
thing to the Hungarians in Bristol”. 


In Remembrance 

Those whose names we now sadly record 
were devoted supporters of our Cause: Lady 
Cecil, a gracious personality, who for so 
long a span stood beside her great Husband; 
Mrs. Price Holmes, Secretary of St. Maryle- 
bone Branch and the devoted mother of Mr. 
Eric Price Holmes, Chairman of General 
Council; the Rev. F. M. Green, as Secretary 
and Treasurer for many years the mainstay 
of Broadstone and Corfe Mullen Branch; 
and Mr. T. M. Henry, a founder and 
Chairman for eleven years of Maghull and 
District Branch whose endeavours may well 
have taken their toll of health and strength 
“One short sleepe past, we wake eternally.” 


H.W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


James Avery Joyce 


This book tells the story of the International Red Cross from its 
origins in Geneva, in 1859, to the present day. But this book. 
written by a well-known international lawyer from the stand- 
point of the common humanity of mankind. is much more than 
a history—it is a distinctive contribution to the relaxation of 
international tensions and the discovery of a new strategy of 
peace through the application to world affairs of the traditional 


principles of the Red Cross. 


Fully Illustrated 25s. net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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